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ABSTRACT 

Two studies were designed to examine the relationship 
between moral judgment and role-taXing in young children. In Study I, 
30 lower class and 30 middle class five-year-olds were presented with 
affective^ cognitive and perceptual role-taking tasks. Task 
performances were then examined in relation to four dimensions of 
moral judgment — blameworthinoss, restitution, i ntentionality^ and/ 
intent-conseguence. Analysis of the data suggests that affective/and 
cognitive role-taking may emerge before perceptual role-taking in 
young children. Also, 5-year-olds seem to best understand the notion 
of blameworthiness, followed by restitution, and to a lesser extent, 
intentionality . Study II investigated the relationship between 
role-taking and moral judgment in 34 kindergarten and 38 second 
graders, using age as a variable. Affective, cognitive and perceptual 
role-taking were studied in relation to the moral judgment dimensions 
of intentionality and restitutive justice. A significant correlation 
was found between role-taking and moral judgment, especially 
cognitive role-taking. In addition,. 7-year olds had higher scores 
than 5--year olds on all areas of role--taking except the perceptual 
tasks, and 7-year-olds had higher scores than 5-year-olds on total 
moral judgment and intentionality but not on restitution. Suggestions 
for future research are made. (SET) 
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imODUCTION. 

.According to cognitive developmental theorists j the child progresses 
through an invariant sequence of age--related changes in mor^l development. 
Piaget (1932) ^^nd Kohlberg (I96U5 I969) suggest that the development of moral 
judgments is a function of the.grovrth of cognitive structures, which provide 
both the framework for, and impose limitations upon the kinds of moral judg- 
raents the child can make at different ages. In cognitive-developmental theory^ 
social experiences become important only as they influence cognitive growth. 
This is in sharp contrast to the psychoanalytic position which emphasizes 
internalization of parental values in early childhood through identification 
(Aronfreed, I96I; Maccoby, I968; Malmquist, 1968) and to the social learning 
position of early learning of moral behavior through reinforcement of socially 
sanctioned behaviors (Allinsmith, 196O; Burton, Maccoby, & Allinsmith, I961)- 
Both Piaget and Kohlberg focus chiefly on the achool-age child; for both 
theorists, the child does not become "moral'' until he is 8 to 12 years of age, 
and can understand and use notions of reciprocity and equality. Piaget views 
tAie child under seven as ''premoral," possessing a rudimentary understanding 
of justice that is based on constraint emerging from the unilateral relation 
between a child (as inferior) and a parent (as superior). Justice is character- 
ized by moral realism — tendency to perceive the unreal as real--and egocentrism- 
thinking that everyone sees things from the child's perspective. 
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Xohiberg describes the child under seven as ^'amoral" in that he does not 
n^ake n distinction between jus u ice end duty or obedience; whatever conforir.s 
^o the dicuates of adult authority is considered Just. Contrary to Piaget, 
Kohlberg maintains that the child's primary motivation is not based on respect 
for authority, but on desire to avoid punishment. 

Recent research ( Irwin & Hill, 1971; Irwin & Moore, 1972) indicates that 
when given tasks more in keeping with childhood rather than adult experiences 
and decisions, the four -year-old child can make distinctions concerning 
blameworthiness (essigrjnent of guilt end innocence) and restitution (restoring, 
repairing, or replacing . damage done). 

By five years of age he shows an understanding of the role of apology and 
can make appropriate distinctions between accidental and intentional misdeeds 
when both events involve the seme amount of damage or misbehavior. Cogni- 
tiv^lYj thi follows a p?»ttprn from phsolntf pvr.prnal. dimenp;ions (b LPmewori.hi- 
ness) to relative internal dimensions ( intent ionality) . 

Studies investigating the relation between 10 and moral judgments in- 
dicate that both Piaget 's and Kohlberg 's stages are largely cognitively based 
(Abel, 19^1; Boehm, 1962; Johnson, 1962; MacRae, 195^; Whiteman & Koiser, 
196k); however, the specific cognitive skills influencing moral development 
have received little empirical attention. 

Both Piaget and Kohlberg identify role-taking ability— -the ability to 
put oneself in the place of others and recognize that other individuals may 
have points of view different from one's own — as the major cognitive pre- 
requisite for moral growth. Kohlberg (1969) states that "moral development 
is fundamentally a process of the restructuring of modes of role-taking 
(p. 399)*" Selman's (1971a) data on eighty nine-> and ten-year-olds provides 
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the only empirical test of this hypirchesis . According to his findings, "The 
development of the ability to understrjnd the reciprocel neture of interpersonal 
relGtiohs is a necessary but not svifficient condition for the development of 
conventional rrioral thought," (p, 79) pioget and Kohlberg talk of the import- 
ance of role-taking skills with regard to moral developraent they do not 
delineate which dimensions of role-taking are most important. 

It would seem probable that the age differences found in the Irwin & Kill 
and Irwin & Moore studies are due to changes in the child ability to form 
abstract concepts and to changes in childish egocentrism* Applying notions 
of Justice to social situations of the kind represented in these studies re- 
quires some degree of awareness of the viewpoints and perspectives of others, 
i.e., of role-taking skills. This is consistent with the cognitive-develop- 
mental position that role-taking skills are important for moral development. 
It tells us nothir^, however, about the opccific hinds of role -trailing skills 
that are necessary for moral cognitive growth. 

The term '*role-taking" may be described as what Gewirtz (I969) calls a 
summary variable'.' It is taken as a summary term to describe different prop- 
erties or dimensions of a complex variable or set of variables (similarly, 
aggression, dependence, achievement, and moral judgment are also summary 
variables). In essence, role-taking refers to the development of social and 
cognitive decentering--mDving away from egocentrism to considering the per- 
spective or viewpoint of others, Selman (19710) describes role-taking as: 

Explicitly social-interpersonal in requiring the ability to infer 
another's capabilities, attributes, expectations, feelings, end 
potential reaction .. .the ability to differentiate the other's view 
fl*om one's own, and.,, to shift, balance, and evaluate both perceptual 
and cognitive object, all of which is clearly cognitive (p. l). 
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While role-taki.ng is obviously a multi-diniensional social-cognitive skill, 
e::piricel studies nave typically focused on a single dimension of role-t£king. 
Most studies have focused on perceptual role^taking — the ability to take an- 
other's visual perspective (Cowan, 1967; Ensley, 1971; Flaveil, et al,, 
1968; Kingsley, 1971; Tanaka, 1966) . The general pictu^e that emerges across 
studies of perceptual role-taking is that this is a skill that does not 
become effectively integrated until middle childhood (9 to 11 years of age), 
but that it has distinct beginnings in the preschool years (Flavell, et al., 
1968; Laubengayer^, 19^5; Love 11, 1959; Piaget, L926; Piaget & Inhelder, 1956; 
Selman, 1971a, 1971b; Tanaka, 1966). 

The pilot-exploratory work of Flavell et al* (1968) generated studies of 
cognitive or conceptual role-taking, the ability to consider the mental pre- 
dispositions or knowledge of another (Chandler, I969; DeVries, 1970; Selman, 
•1971a. -1971b)- Research on cognitive role-taking h^.^: been more ijTnit^^d, but- 
several developmental studies have reported data for young children (Chandler, 
1969; Feffer & Gourevitch, 196O; Flavell, et ai. , 1968; Selman, 1971a, 1971b). 
As with perceptual role-taking, these studies indicate that cognitive role- 
taking does not become fully functional until middle childhood, but shows 
rudimentary beginnings in the preschool year. Selman (l971h) has identified 
four levels of cognitive role-taking ability in young children (h to 6): 

Level A: Child may have sense of other, but fails to distinguish 
between the thoughts and perceptions of other and self- 
Level B: Child's sense of self is distinguished from other, but 
he fails to see any commonality of thoughts between self and other. 

Level C: Child attributes his own ideas to other because he hypo- 
thetically puts himself in other's position but sees other as 
having interests similar to his own. 

Level D: Child is aw?^re that other has perspectives based on his 
reasoning which may or may not be similar to his own* 
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The later levels of »SelrQan's schem;^ are more diff ereriLiated but still not 
ccsr.plet.ely free of egocentric thought. Thus, vhile the child has begun ^o 
rake into consideration the cognitive viewpoint of others he has not pro- 
gressed to the stage of reciprocal role-taking. 

Still another aspect of role-taking is affective role-tsking or social 
6vereness--the ability to consider the emotional or motivational state of 
another (Baldwin^ I969; Feffer, 1970; Flapan, I968; Gilbert, I969). 

Empirical studies of affective role-taking indicate that young children 
have an elementary understanding of kindness (Baldwin & Baldwin, 1967)3 fair- 
ness (Schure, I967), empathy (Burns & Cavey, 1957; Dymond, Hughes, & Eaabe, 
1956; Hoffman, 1971) and psychological causality (Whiteman, 19^7) . 

In general, the picture that emerges is that some, but not all five-year- 
olds are able to take the role of another at an elementary level with respect 
to perceptual cognitive* and affective role-taking. Of the variables studied 
in the Irwin et al. studies, intentionality is the dimension most logically 
related to role-taking ability. From the Irwin and Hill (1971) data, we 
know that some but not ell five-year-olds are able to make moral judgments 
concerning intentionality (with damage held constant), a distinction that 
involves consideration of the differing motives or intent of others. If 
Pieget and Kohlberg are correct in stating that moral development follows 
the development of role-taking skills, there should then be a sequential re- 
lation between moral development and role-taking such that children who make 
^^oiu^^ appropriate distinctions between accidental and intentional misdeeds are also 
^ifituii^ advanced in role-taking skills. The present studies provide information re- 
^ lating to this hypothesis and ask further, which aspects of role-taking 

^^•^ ability are most important for the development of moral judgments, i.e., is 
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the ability to consider intent related to a global role-taking ability or to 
only one or two dimensions of role-taking. 

Both moral judgment* and role-taking are summary variables, comprised of 
a number of interrelated but discrete components. At the level of formal 
operations, when these components have become integrated > one might expect a 
child's moral stage as 'defined by Kohlberg to be related to general role- 
taking ability. At the stage of pre-operational thought, however, when the 
various components are still in en elementary stage of development, one would 
not predict that the summary variables would be highly related unless the 
components emerge at the same time and develop at the same rate. While we 
do not have any systematic longitudinal studies of role-taking or moral judg- 
ment from early chiHhood through adolescence, we do have evidence from a 
number of separate studies that indicates that this is not the case. For ex- 
ample, the Irwin and Jlill (1971) and Irwin and Moore (l97l) studies suggest 
that understanding of blameworthiness, restitution, and intentionality emerge 
at different ages in the young child. The work of Durkin (1959)? Johnson 
(1963)5 MacRee (l95^), and Piagot (1932) further indicate that concepts such 
as immanent justice, reciprocity, and moral realism not only develop at dif- 
ferent times, but that the understanding of one dimension is necessary for the 
understanding of the next. Kohlberg' s (1963) theory is built on the seme 
premise. 

Concerning role-taking, Flavell, et al. (1968) hypothesize that "The 
recognition of perspective differences (is) less probable when the perspectives 
in question cons'ist of cognitions, motives, feelings, affects and the like 
rather than percepts, especially visual percepts (p. I81)." The work of 
."Dymond, Hughes, and Raabe (1952) lends support to this hypothesis. Although 
Plavell, et al., predict that perceptual role-taking is an easier task for 



young children than effective or cognitive role-taking, and therefore voald 
presumably occur earlier in the child's development, one would hypothesi:;e 
that the more social aspects of role-taking, i.e., affective and cognitive 
role-taking, would be more strongly related to moral judgment coinponents . 

While the present study makes no attempt to investigate the developmentol 
sequence of role-taking behaviors, it would be interesting to know if role- 
taking follows the seme sequence as moral judgment in that the child moves 
from the external-objective to the internal-subjective. This would be con- 
sistent both with Plaget's notion that the child's interpretation of events 
outside of himself "begin wi'th surface manifestations and only gradually move 
into the psychological interior" (Flavell, 1970, pp. 1026), and with the 
Flavell et al. hypothesis that perceptual role-taking preceeds other role- 
taking dimensions. Thus, it may be that perceptual role-taking occurs de- 
velopments lly before affective or cognitive role -taking, but that the letter 
are more related to moral understanding. 

As part of a larger investigation on the relation between -moral judgment 
and role-taking in young children, data from two studies will be presented. 

STUDY I 

This study was designed to examine the relation between moral judgment 
and role-taking in middle and lower-class children* Affective, cognitive 
and perceptual role-taking were studied in relation to four dimensions of moral 
judgment — blameworthiness, restitution, intentionality, and intent-consequence. 
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Methods 

The sample consisted of 30 lower-class five-year-olds and 30 middle- 
class five-year-old subjects drawn from tvo nursery schools serving middle- 
class children and three day care centers serving lower-class children in the 
Minneapolis-St . Paul area. Each group included 15 girls and 15 hoys. The 
children ranged in age from 60 to 70 months with a mean age of 6U.5 months. 
All of the children in the sample were Caucasian. 

Role-Taking Tasks 

In the perceptual tasks the child was asked to predict a visual per- 
spective different from his own. To do this successfully he had to be able 
to cope with the impact of his own perspective in considering the visual 
viewpoint of another. 

Perceptual Task 1 , The materials in this task are similar to those de- 
scribed by Fl^^vell (iQ^o) and consist of two identical six-inch wooden cubes 
each having a different line drawing on each of four vertical faces. The 
child is given one block, shown that it is the same as the experimenter's, and 
then asked to: l) turn his block so that he sees the same drawing or his 

block that the experimenter seated across the table sees, end 2) to answer 

* 

two questions: What picture do you see on your block? What picture do I 
see on my block? This procedure is repeated until all four pictures have 
been shown. • ' 

The responses were analyzed according to the subject's block placement and 
his answer to the second inquiry questions- A score of 1 was given for each 
correct placement and query answer, yielding a total range of 0 to 8. 

Perceptual Task 2 . This task was developed by Tanaka (1966). It is 
related to Piaget's Three Mountain problem but depicts situations more familiar 
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to the child. The materials consisted of foiu^ S^; x 11 inch cards. At the zo^ 
cf eacr. card is a picture of two children > a-c zno co"Dtom are four pictures of 
one of the children, each picture representing the child from a different 
perspective (See Fig- l) . Pointing to the stimuius picture the experimenter 
says: "Tom is looking at Mary. These four pictures (pointing to bottom 
pictures) are pictures of Mary from different sides or angles. \fhich of 
these pictui^es shows us what Mary looks like from where Tom is standing? 
What does Tom see when he looks at Mary?" The remainir^g cards showed a front, 
top, and side perspective. 

Responses were scored as either Correct, Egocentric, or Other, the 
Correct response receiving a score of 1, the Egocentric-^ and Other responses 
receiving 0, 

In the cognitive tasks the child was ask(3d to consider the information 
that another person has access to when that information is discrepant frorri 
his own. To do this successfully, he must be able to set aside certain key 
pieces of information available to himself but not to the person whose role 
he was asked to assume. Scores on these tasks should thus reflect qualitative 
differences in ability to shift cognitive perspective — to set aside one's owti 
perspective and assume a different cognitive set. 

Cognitive Task 1 . One of the most widely used cognitive role-taking 
tasks is the Apple Tree Story developed by Flavell and his associates (1968). 
In Flavell 's task the child is asked to tell a story about a series of seven 
pictures depicting a boy who is being chased by a dog, runs down the street, 



* It could be argued that the child who chose an Other response is develop)- 
mentally more mature than the child who chose an Egocentric response in that he 
recognizes that the correct stimulus persepctive (i.e,, how Mary looks to Tom) is 
different than his own perspective of Mary, but is unable to determine the exact re- 
lation between Tom and Mary. While Flavell (1968) and Kingsley (1971) offer some 
^ support for this hypothesis, it was decided not to weigh Other responses more than 
FRIC Egocentric ones, but just to record them as separate categories so that they 
could be reanalyzed later* 
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climbs an apple tree,, and then eats an apple as the dog trots away. The three 
'pi'ZZ'iXres involving the angry dog are then removed and the child is asked to 
zell the story again as a co-experimenter (v;ho is then called into the room) 
vould tell it if he were to come over and look ac the four cards. The pic- 
tures are constructed so that the seven-picture sequence suggests one Soory 
theme, while the four-picture sequence suggests quite a different theme. The 
only modification made for the present study was that the child was asked to 
tell the story again as another child (who was being tested on other tasks at 
another table) would tell the story if he were to come over and look at the 
pictures. The appearance of the second person is thus hypothetical rather 

than actual. To specifically assess the way the child handles this change of 
set, he was asked the following questions upon completion of the second story: 
"Why does (name) think the boy climbed the tree? What does he think about 
the dog (pointing to card 6)?" 

The scoring categories were taken from Selman's (l97l) adaptation of the 
Flavell procedure, A score of 1 was given to subjects who could not perform 
any transformation of the original story, i.e,, in both accounts the angry- 
dog was spontaneously offered as the motivational force behind the boy's 
climbing the. tree, A score of 2 included subjects who could tell a straight- 
forward, four-card perceptually correct story, but who were unable to maintain 
this perceptual image presentation upon being questioned about the motivational 
conditions of the four -picture story. A 3 was awarded to subjects who could 
both successfully tell the foux-card story and maintain this set upon questioning. 

Cognitive Task 2 , This task was adapted from a measure developed by 
Chandler (19^9) which attempts to combine the strengths of both Flavell 's dual 
story technique and Feffer's (1959) TAT story elicitation. It follows Flavell's 
strategy in that it engineers the information available to the child so as to 
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guarantee that there are differc-nL perspectives built irxo the story > bc^c , ao 
vith Feffer's TAT stories, builds the second person (whose role the subjeoi, is 
to adopt) into the story itself. 

Chandl'^r outlined a rather precise prescription that required that the 
main story character complete a sequence of behaviors, in which the end of the 
sequence would make little sense without knowledge of the preceeding acts. An 
onlooker, who witnessed only the end of the sequence, and thus was not privy 
to the antecedent events, was built in as the person whose role the subject 
must assume. 

The present task differs from Chandler's methodology in that the on- 
looker, whose role the subject was to adopt, was built into "'he story at the 
beginning rather than the end of the story. Thus an event would happen to 
the central character that would provide the story onlooker with information 
that would yield a reasonable ccnciucion at the end of the atory, 'xhe on- 
looker would then leave the scene, during which time something different would 
happen to the central character. When the onlooker returned, he would see aii 
activity that was contingent on the event occur ing while he was gone, but not 
incongruous with the information he had acquired before he left. The follow- 
ing story was developed for this study: 

Gary and Craig were playing with their airplanes one day \/hen they 
spotted their friend the mailman coming down the street. The . . 
boys ran over to see him, but while Gary was talking to the mail- 
man, Craig took his airplane. Soon Gary was chasing Craig down the 
street trying to get back his plane. The mailman watched them for a 
minute, then went down the street (in the opposite direction) to 
deliver the rest of his mail. Gary ran al^er Craig shouting, "Give 
me back m;;^' plane or I'll pound you." Craig just shouted back, 
"You'll have to catch me first." The chase went on and Gary had 
almost caught Craig when he tripped and fell and okinned his knee. 
It hurt a lot and he started to cry. Just then the mailman came 
around the corner from delivering mail to the Jones'. What did the 
mailman think made Gary cry? 
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The chxidren in this study v/ere asked to indicate how the onlooker v;ould 
in^erpret the end of the SLOry. If the child was able to successfully Lake 
on the mailman's role, he would answer that Gary was crying because Craig 
took his airplane, realizing that the mailman would not know that Gary had 
skinned his knee (the picture showed Gary crying and Craig standing beside 
him with an airplane in each hand, since Gary had long pants on and they were 
not rolled up, the skinned knee was not shown,) A score of 2 was given to 
subjects who made this response. If, on zhe other hand, the child was not 
able to suppress the additional information that he had concerning the events 
that occurred in the max^jnan's absence, he would respond that Gary was crying 
because he fell down and skinned his knee. A score of 1 was given for re- 
sponses that indicated such egocentric perspectives. 

Cognitive Task j . This task was similar to Cognitive Task 2 in that the 
onlooker was introduced at the beginning of the story, nut differ-^.d in thct he 
was asked to make a judgment that did not follow from information that he had 
earlier. Instead he had to make a decision based on what he saw at the end 
Of the story. It differed from Chandler's basic formula in that what he saw 
yielded a reasonable conclusion. As with the previous story, the subject had 
access to information that would yield a different response than what the on- 
looker would give based on the limited information available to him. As 
with Cognitive Task 2, the non-egocentric response received a score of 2 and 
the egocentric response a 1, 



CQgriloive Ta3> h . In zhe preceeding cognitive role-baking tasks ^ the 
child was asked to consider the information that another person hod available 
zo him and to make a judgment tha^ would be an appropriate deduction based on 
that information. In each of the tasks the subject v/as provided with more 
information than the person or story character whose role he was asked to 
adopt, so that he had to set aside his own perspective to correctly respond 
to the situation. In this task, the child was not asked to discount his own 
"information, but rather to consider other individual's perspective in addition 
to his own. Instead of having a definite story with a prescribed sequence of 
events, clearcut roles, and explicit knowledge of information, the subject 
vas asked to take- the other individual into account by predicting his behavior 
in an actual situation. To do this the child had to be able to employ re- 
cursive thought — ^what Miller, Kessel and Flavell (l970) describe as thinking 
about what another individual is thinking about. 

The procedure utilized was a simple binary-choice guessing game used by 
Gratch (I96V) and DeVries (197O), The child was shown a penny and told that 
the experimenter was going to hide it behind her back in one of her hands. 
Closed fists were then presented to the child and he was asked to "Guess which 
hand the penny is ia." This was done for a series of ten trials. Then the 
child was invited to hide the penny for anothier ten trials. On the first six 
guessing trials, the experimenter had a penny in each hand, thus the child 
experienced positive reinforcement on each trial. On the next three trials, 
the experiment e:^- had a penny in neither hand, resulting in negative reinforce- 
ment. Positive veinforcement was again provided on the final trial. When 
the child acted as hider, the experimenter attempted to guess incorrectly as 
much as possible. This was accomplished successfully most of the time by 
using the child's guessing response pattern to predict his hiding response 
O pattern. For example, if a child perseverated in guessing, the experimenter 
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would guess on the first trial (facial cues and gestures from the subject 
often aided) and if his guess proved incorrect, would perseverate on thaL 
hand. If the subject alternated in guessing, the experimenter would alternate 
in guessing, using the first trials to establish which was the incorrect hand. 
The experimenter was thus able to correctly predict the incorrect hand about 
65^ of the time. 

DeVries developed a IQ-point scale, cumulative in natui^e, that reflects 
the subjects ability to perform both guesser and hider roles. Only the first 
six guessing trials were used in assessing the child's ability to adopt the 
guesser-role perspective, as these trials represent the success trials and 
'"hould therefore reflect the child's spontaneous projection of game strategy. 
A child's score was the highest item passed on the DeVries scale. 

The affective tasks relate to a more figurative or metaphoric meaning of 
role-taking in that they refer to feelings or attitudes. The child vaz askeu 
to interpret how people would feel in various situations and to s-'^rlect situa- 
tions that would be appropriate antecedents to various em.otional states. 
There was no visual standard to cope with as in perceptual role-taking, i.e., 
the subject did not have his own perspective to compete with, nor was there a 
discrepancy in information available to the subject and the one whose role he 
was to assume as in the cognitive tasks. 

Affective Task 1 . There have been a series of studies from Gates (l923) 
and Walton (1936) to Gilbert (I969) that have investigated the child's ability 
to correctly identify emotional expressions. This task was essentially the 
same as those reported in these studies except that line drawings were used 
in place of photographs or TAT pictures. The subject was shown five full body, 
3x4^ inch pictures, one at a time and asked "how does this (boy, girl, lady) 
feel?" The pictures portrayed feelings of: sadness, tiredness, happiness, 
puzzlement, and anger. 
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The subject received a score oi'' 1 for every appropriate ansv/er t^iven and 
a score of 0 for each answer that was clearly inappropriate. As wi^h all the 
affect :ve ^asks, the cards were tested on a group of 25 adults to establish a 
rangi, of acceptable responses, i,e,, words that conveyed the "feeling" of the 
picture • 

Affective Task 2 . One of the skills necessary for making appropriate 
judgments about how a person feels is the ability to "read" a feeling or 
emotional state from the situational cues surrounding it, A person shown 
crying may be crying out of sadness , happiness, frustration, or pain, V/e 
infer v/hich of these states it is from other factors in the environment. In 
this task, the environmental factors v/ere explicated through pictures and 
stories. 

The child was shown an illustration in which the face of the central 
character was left blank, A brief story was told to the child, and he was 
then shown a second card which had three head to waist illustrations of the 
central character. Each picture portrayed a different facial expression, 
one clearly appropriate, one clearly inappropriate, and the other neutral or 
nonexpressive. The child was shown the three pictures and asked to show the 
experimenter which picture showed how the central character felt in the story. 
The feelings or expressions tapped in this task were: suprise, anger, fright, 
happiness, and disbelief or amazement. 

Unlike affective task 1, there was only one acceptable answer for each 
item in this task. The responses were scored as either 1 or 0 for appropriate 
and inappropriate answers respectively. 

Affective Task 3 > This task is simply the reverse of Affective Task 2, 
Instead of identifying a situation and asking the subject to select the ap- 
propriate emotional reaction, he was shown an expression and asked to identify 
an appropriate social antecedent. The other four emotions illustrated in 
this task were: happiness, suprise, anger, and sadness. 
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As v/ith Affective T^-sk 2, there was onii one clearly appropriate answer 
for each item, and each item .^as scored wither 1 or 0. 

Moral Judf-ment Stories . J 

Twelve illustrated stories, developed and refined in three previous 
studies (irwin & Moore, 1971, Irwin & Hill, 1971)5 were used to assess che 
child's understanding of social ^iustice. There v'ere three stories in each of 
four categories: Blamewort h inc s s — stories involving situations in which one 
child was guilty of a transgression or raisdeed and another was innocent; 
Restitution — stories where one character attempts to restore the damage done 
and the other does not; Intent iona lit y — stories involving one character who 
commits a transgression accidentally anc. another who transgresses im:entionally, 
and Intent --Cons eour.nce — stories v/here one character does more damage while ex- 
ecuting a good deed than the other does in the course of a misdeed. 

After each story the interviewer asked the child which of the characters 
the victim was most angry at, which should be punished the most, or which was 
the naughtiest* In each case choosing one str>xy character represented a con- 
ventional "just'^ decision. Since the child's response was a forced-choice 
one between predetermined just and unjust story endings, there was no need for 
concern over rater reliability in judging a child's response at just or unjust. 

Care was taken to equate the characters within each story so that ex- 
traneous elements such as prominence in the story, size of figure drawings, 
and friendliness or angriness of facial expression would not bias the child's 
choice. The events in each story were depicted in two, three, or four illus- 
trations depending upon the complexity of the sequence of events. 

The story format developed for this study differs from that used by Piaget 
in several ways, Piaget used a paired-story verbal-choice technique which 



requires the child to remember the events of tvo separaLe stories a:.a coctx- 
pare them. In this study, the child's response is made following a single 
szory. Also, the stories are illustrated and do not require a verbal response 
from the child since he can indicate his response by pointing if he wishes. 

The subjects were presented one of each of the four types of stories 
until three such sets had been presented. Stories were counterbalanced for ord 
or presentation within each group of four stories, and forthe order in which 
just and unjust story characters vere mentioned :.n presenting the sequence of 
events to the child. 

In scoring responses to the individual stories, "just*' responses were 
given a value of 1 and "unjust" responses, 0, It was thus possible to obtain 
a score of 0 to 3 in each of the Tow categories, and 0 to 12 for the total 
battery of stories. 

Results 

Three kinds of information can be drawn from this study: findings on the 
relation between moral judgment and role-taking, analysis. of the four moral 
judgment dimensions, and analysis of the three role-taking dimension??. 

Moral Judgment Related to Role-Taking 

It was hypothesi-^ed that there would be a positive relation between moral 
judgment and role-taking and that the affective and cognitive areas of role- 
taking would show the strongest relation to moral judgment. A Spearman Rho 
indicates that when one si:iins across the moral judgment and role-taking areas 
for the total sample, the two have only a slight nonsignificant relation, .16 
which reduced to .12 with IQ partialed out. When one looks at the data by 
class-sex subgroups, both lower-class and middle-class girls show low positive 
correlations .29 and .39 (p<.10) respective y, vrhile lower-class and middle- 
class boys show lov; negative Dut nonsignificant correlations of -.16 
and -.35 respectivel-y. While these correlations are not statistically 



reliab^.e, they do suggeSu 'cria-c ::aere n^ay be a differerj: relation betveer. noral 
:Mi.cier.*s. and role-uaking for boys than I'or cirls at this stage of deveLopnc::-:. . 

Due vO ohe large niomber of ties in individual role-taking areas (affect- 
ive, cognitive and perceptual), it was not feasible to correlate these sub- 
scores with moral judgment scores. 

A related question is to ask hov; those subjects who sc'^re at t:ie tope of the rcle- 
taking range and can therefore be identified as 'Vole-takers" relative to 
their peers, score on moral judgment. If piaget and Kohlberg are correct in 
stating that role-taking is a necessary prerequisite for moral judgment, then 
children high on moral judgment should also be high on role-taking, while 
children high on role-taking may or may not be high on moral judgment. 

If one looks at the children v;ho score high on moral judgment, a chi 
square analysis revealed that girls and middle class children who scored in 
the upper third on moral judgment scored in the upper one-third on role-takinp; 
significantly more often than would be expected by chance (p< .001, p<.05 
respectively, Table 1). Analysis of the individual role-taking categories in- 
dicated that the degree of association was due largely to the cognitive tasks. 

The overall correlation between IQ and role-taking was .23 (p<,05) and 
between I Q and moral judgment .15 (see Table 2). The positive correlation 
between IQ and role-taking was due largely to a substantial correlation be- 
tween IQ and role-taking for middle-class boys (r = .62, p. < .01). - ' 

Moral Judgment Stories 

One way to analyse the total moral judgment scores is to identify children 
vho are "just" (those making more than 50^ just responses overall categories) 
and children who are "Unjust" (those making 50^ or fewer just responses). For 
this analysis, subjects scoring 0-6 were classified as Unjust and subjects 
scoring 7-12 were classified as Just. The -hi square comparing Just and Un- 
just children indicate that all groups of children were significantly more 
Just than Unjust on total moral judgment (see Table 3). 
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TABLE 1 

CHI SQU.M^E TEST OF LmEPK^rDENCE FOR CilllJ^HEN SCOI^Es'G IN THF UP?:-:?: 
THIRD ON MOPxAL JUDGV.^UT BrOTEF.:: DIFF?::-;?n';CES IN Kb-BHR 0? CMILu/.F:.' 
SCORING IN Tim UPPER THIPD OR LOWER T-'IO-THFiUDS ON ROLE-TAKING 
FOR CLASS AM) SEX SEP/iRATELY 



ROLE TAKDIG DE-{EI>ISION 



LOWER .2/3 



UPPER 1/3 



Total Role Taking 
Lower class 
Middle class 
Girls 
Boys 



k 

3. 
2 

5 



3 

6 

9 
1 



2.86 
U.505 
11. 6k'^ 
.75 



Affective Role Taking 
Lower class 
Middle class 
Girls 
Boys 



7 
3 
6 

1^ 



1 
6 
6 
1 



1.57 

^4.50^ 

1.50 

3.58 



Cognitive Stories 
Lower class 
Middle class 
•iirls 
Boys 



0 
0 
0 

0 



8 
Q 
12 

5 



16. 0!+*^ 
0.00^ 
2k. 00^ 
lO.Olf^ 



Cognitive Game 
Lower class 
Middle class 
Girls 
"Boys 



2 
3 
5 
0 



5 
7 
8 
k 



6.06^ 

8.02^ 



Perceptual Role -Taking 
Lower class 
Middle class 
Girls 
Boys 



k 
k 

5 

3 



h 
6 
7 
3 



1.00 

3.20 
3.38 

.75 



a=p<.05 b=p<.02 c = p<.01 d = p<.001 
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TABLE 2 

SU>5M.Wy OF SPSAFaMAN RHO CORRELATIONS : RSL^.TION 3ET^--/EEN IQ AND THE 
h^RAL JUDGMENT AND ROLE-TAKING MEASURES AS A FUNCTION OF CLASS -SEX 



V^IABLES RELATED 


LOWER 


CLASS 


MIDDLE 


CLASS 


TOTAL 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Mean IQ,: 


108.2 


103.3 


110.8 


116. i+ 


109.7 


Role -taking and IQ 


.00 


.01 


.00 


.62^ 


.23^ 


Moral judgment and IQ 


• 31 


.25 


• 31 


-.13 


.15 



a - P < .05 
b = p <^ .01 



TABLE 3 

CHT squ/l^k t:-]st 0? Ea}::ramr:\c;r: }3P"r,'rsKN Drf?l■RKNc^^3 ?'Tj:.5r:R 

0? CKITX'Rl'"! SCOPvTIG A3 JUST A'^ UT:JU3T OVrTR ALL I'OKAL JTJDC- 
KSm: CATiriORISS /l.D V/ITimi EACH OF TrIEFOU?; MOaAL JUDGr-rrisT 
CATEGORIES FOR CU\SS AKD SRK SEPAJ\ATELY 



MORAL JUDGI.EITT DE-S^GIGN NUJ.ffiER JUST NUI^rBER UIJJUST 



Total UorSil Judgment 
( split -half ) 

Lower class 23 7 8.53^ 

Middle class 22 8 6.53^ 

Girls 22 8 6.53^ 

Eoys 23 7 8.53c 

Blamevorthiness 

Lo^/er class 28 2 22.52d 

Middle class 26 k l6.12d 

- Girls 27 3 I8.l6d 

Boys 27 3 I8.l6d 

Restitution 

Low'crr class 22 8 • 6.53^ 

Middle dacs 2h 6 l6.12d 

Girls 26 k l6.12d 

Boy<? 20 10 3.33^ 

' Intentionality 

Lover class 26 k l6.12<^ 

• Middle class I9 11 2.12 

Girls 20 10 3-33^ 

Boys 2h 6 16.12^ 

Intent-Consequenco 

Lower class . • 12 18 1.20 

Middle class I7 13 ' ' -52 

Girls 15 15 .00 

■ Boys Ik 16 .12 



a «s p < . 10 
b «. p < .02 



c " p <.01 
d c p < .001 
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A similar chi square analysis was done for each justice category in- 
dividually in which subjects scoring 0 or 1 were classified as Unjust while 

subjects scoring 2 or 3 were classified as Just (see Table 3), All of the 

subgroups of subjects were found to be significantly more Just than Unjust on 

the dimensions of blameworthiness and restitution, lower-class children and 
boys had chi square values significant at the ,001 level of confidence on 

intent ionality, while girls showed a trend toward significance on intention- 

alith with a confidence level of .lO, None of the groups gave more Just than 
Unjust responses on the intent-consequence dimension,* 

It is also possible to compare the performances of sub- 
groups of children to see which groups gave more Just responses 
and which gave fewer relative to their peers. Comparisons of 
the performances of groups of children by sex and class v;ere 
made using an analysis of variance developed by Hsu and Feldt 
(1969) for use with measures that yield a limited number of 
score values. In this analysis 'jhere were no sex or class 
effects or interactions based on the total moral juag^nent scores; 
however there was a significant sex effect in tbe restitution 
category with girls scoring higher than boys (p <.05), and a 
significant class effect in the intent-consequence category 
with the middle-class scoring higher than the lov;er class 
(p<.05)- There vere no significant class by sex interactions 
(see Table 4). 

* This is in agreement with earlier studies on middle-class 
chi7«dren (Irwin and Moore, 1971; Irwin and Hill, 1971) where five 
year olds were found to be significantly more just than unjust on 
understanding of guilt-innocence (blameworthiness), restitution, 
and intentionality not confounded by decree of damage, but showed 
no difference in just and unjust responses on intent-consequence. 
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Al-JALYSIS OF V.AIsI/MXi: OF .MORAL JUDGIdrT SCORES 



SOURCE df SS MS F 



Total Moral Judgment 

Sev 1 ■ 7.3f> 7.35 ' 2.01 

Class 1 .81 .81 .22 

Class X sex 1 1.35 I.35 .37 

Within 56 20H.67 3.65 

Blamevjorth ines s 

Sex X 1.06 1.06 1.63 

Class I .26 .26 .1+1 

Class X sex 1 1,08 l.cB 1.75- 

Within 56 35.33 .63 

Restitution 

Sex 1 2.k0 2.kO k.62 

.. Class 1 1.07 1.07 2.06 

Class X sex 1 .60 .60 1.15 

Vfithin 56 29.33 .52 

Infcenciorirtii 

Sex 1 .15 .15 .1-9 

Class 1 2.81 2.81 3.51 

Class X sex 1 .02 .02 .03 

Within 56 h^.OQ ' .80 

Intent- consequence 

Sex 1 .26 .26 .28 

Class 1 k.26 k.26 4.53 

Class X sex 1 2.^4-1 2.kl 2.56 

VJithin 56 52. UO .Sh 



A further cueGtion, is -che relation oT the child's understand ir;^-^ oi' i::~ 
tentionality with amount of damage equal to his understanding of the Piagetian 
intent ionality where one character aoes more damage in the coin^se of a good 
deed than the other does in the coarse of a misdeed. One would hypcchesize 
that an understanding of the first kind of intent ionality would proceed 
understanding of the r>econd. If this is true (that intent ionality is a pre- 
requisite for intent consequence) then subjects high in intent consequence 
should also be high in intent ionality, while subjects high in intent ionality 
may or may not be high in intent consequence. The findings summarized in 
Table 5 suggests t'.iat for the group as a whole there is a developmental pro- 
gression in the child's ur.der standing of intentionality, and that understandin 
the difference between accidental and intentional transgression with damage 
equal may be a prerequisite for the more complex understanding of the role of 
intent when the consequences vary. The relation also ]:olds for middle- 
class children and for boys alone, 

Role-Taking Tasks 

One way to analyze the role-taking scores is to identify children who 
are "role-takers'' and those who are "non-role-takers." For this analysis, 
subjects who got at least 75?^ of the items correct were classified as role- 
takers. The Chi square comparing role-takers and non-role-takers indicate 
that the group as a whole performed more effectively than would be expected 
by chance. Of the individual groups, the chi squares indicate that middle 
class children and girls can be regarded as role-takers (p<.01 and p< ,05 
respectively). If one looks at the individual role-taking categories, all of 
the subgroups gave significantly higher role-taking scores than would have be 
expected by chance in both affective and cognitive role-taking. None of the 
groups gave a significant number of role-taking responses to the perceptual 
tasks (see Table 6). Therefore, the good performance of subjects in role- 



TABLE 5 



CHI SQUARE TEST OF IKDHPJT^IDKNCE fX)R CHTLDRErJ SCORING 2 OR 3 

ON iivTErrr-co:;sECUr:i:cL: B:-7iVi';:-::; DiFFERF:r;cE3 mr.-mvR of 

CHILDREN SCORING 0-1 OR ?.~3 ON H'TT^JNTIONALITY FOR 
CLASS AND SEX SEPARATELY 



INTENT SCORE 



SUBGROUP 


0-1 


2-3 




Lower Class 


3 


9 


3.00 


Middle Class 


It 


13 




Girls 


. U 


11 


. 3.27 


Boys 


3 


11 




Total (n = 29) 


7 


22 





3t - p < .05 b e= p S.Oi 



TABLE 6 
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CHI SQUARE TEST OF HvOEPEI^nrc ■ 
DUMBER OF CHIIDREr,' SCORING AS ROLE- 
TAKERS OVER ALL KOLE-TAKDiG CAT.^OHIES /J© WITl^IIv 
EACH OF T>IE TIIRES ROLE-TAKIKG CATEGORIES FOR 
CLASS Aim SE)!. SEPARATELY 



ROLE TAKING DBffiNSION 



NUMBER OF 
ROLE-TAKERS 



NIMBER OF 
NOW -ROLE-TAKERS 



Total Role Taking 



Lower Class 
Middle Class 
Girls 
Boys 
Total 



8 
15 
13 
10 
23 



22 
15 
17 

20 

37 



.OU 

10.00'= 

1.10 
5.68^ 



Affective Role -Taking 



Lower Class 
Middle Class 
Girls 
Boys 
Total 



13 
25 
20 
18 
38 



17 
5 
10 

IP 

22 



^•37^ 

pU.lil^ 

27.77^ 
19.60: 
'^7.01'^ 



Cognitive Eole-Taking 



Lover Class 
Middle Class 
Girls 
Boys 
Total 



£2 

19 
20 

21 
111 



8 
11 
10 

9 

19 



37.37^ 
23. 

27.77^ 

32.i+0^ 

73.86° 



Perceptual Role -Taking 



Lower Class 
Middle Class 
Girls 
Boys 
Total 



6 

11 
7 

10 
17 



2k 
19 
23 
20 
h3 



.ho 
2.17 

.140 

1.00 

.35 



a «= p < .05 



b = p < .02 



c = p< .01 



d = p < . 001 
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taking was due to their score on the affective and cognitive tasks, not per- 
ceptual tasks. 

The role-taking performance of groups of subjects were also corrrpared wi-t-.h 
each other to assess whether or not children performed. differently as a functon 
of sex or class. There were no main effects or interactions using the total 
role-taking scores (see Table 7), Among the individual role-taking categories, 
only the affective category yielded significant Fs, For that category there 
was a main effect of class with middle-class children scoring higher than 
lower class children (p< •O5), A significant class by sex interaction (p < ,05) 
would suggest that the class differences may be due largely to the performance 
of boys since the lower class boys received the- lowest scores and the middle- 
class boys the highest scores of any subgroup. 



ERIC 
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TABLE 7 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ROLE-TAKING SCORES 



SOURCE 


df 


ss 


MS 


P 


Total Role -taking 




• 


it8.6o 




Sex 


1 


48.60 


2.09 


Class 


1 


i.o6 


1.06 


.05 


Class X sex 


1 


. .00 


.00 


.00 


Within 


56 


1305.07 


23.30 . 




Copnitive 










Sex 


1 


7.35 


7.35 


2.09 


Class 


1 


10.1^1 


10. Ul 


2.97 


Class X sex 


1 


2.82 . 


2.82 


.80 


Within 


56 


196 AO 


3.51 




Affective 










Sex 


1 


7-35 


7.35 


1.39 


Class 


1. 


30.82 


30.82 


5.83* 


Class X sex 


1 


22.81 


22.81 


h.31* 


Within 


56 


296.27 


5.29 




Perceptual 




• .06 


.06 




Sex 


1 


.01 






.00 


,00 


.00 


Class X sex 


1 


3.27 


3^27 


'.29 


Within 


56 


-632.00 


11.29 





» = p<.05 
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DISCUSSION 

The data analyzed for this study nncUcate that five-year- 
olds generally did better than chance on both total moral 
judgment and total role-taking. All four subgroups performed 
better than chance on total moral judgment, Blamev/orthiness and 
Restitution and all but middle-class children did so on Inten- 
tionality. Kone of the subgroups did veil on Intent-Consequence* 

The picture v/as somev7hat more variable with role-taking • 
Middle-class children and girls performed better than chance on 
total role-taking. All of the subgroups performed better than 
chence on effective and ccrcnitive rcle-iakirtg. ITone did ao on 
perceptual role-taking. 

The fact that five-year-olds cannot handle Intent- 
Consequence or perceptual role-taking v'as not surprising. 
Studies on Piaget's Intent ionality (intent-Consequence in this 
study^ Boehm, 1962; Johnson, 1962; MacHae, 1950) as v^ell as 
studies contrasting Piagetian Intentionality with intent not 
confounded by damage (Armsby^ 197.1; Gutkin, 1972; King, 1971) 
all indicate that understanding of Intent-Consequence does not 
emerge until about age seven or eight. Work by Flavoll (1968), 
Tanaka (1966) and others also indicate that the child does not 
gain competence at perceptual role-taking until after the age 
of seven and for some perceptual tasks, not until 9 to 11 years 
of age. ' Beth findings arc usually discussed in terms of 
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childish e£;occntricir>m and the decent oring process. Otlior 
factors such as experential cor.poncnts, and task ccriiplcxity nny 
also be related as v/ill be discussed later in this chapter. 

Moral Juclp;n'ient and Kole-Tnkin.q; 

In retrospect it is not surp^^ising that the correlation 
between total seores on moral judp;ment and role-taking v?as low 
\7hen one considers the broad range of concepts tapped by these 
t\JO summary variables. While affective^ perceptual, and cogni- 
tive role-taking dimensions all demand that the subject in some 
vmy take on the persepctive of another, the tasks developed for 
these three areas all look at very different pieces of the role- 
taking puzxle.; 

Perceptual role-taking demands that the subjeet relate 
first to an opject, either dirnensionally or representationally, 
then think a1;)out that object in terms of hov/ another would per- 
ceive it if he were regarding it from a different perspective. 
i 

Tlie emphasi^^ here is not so much on the other person as on the 
subject turKing the objeet around in his mind's eye, on mentally 
manipulating the physical object. In affective role-taking, the 
subject is required to get inside of another and donne his 
emotional fiber", to adopt the heartbeat and adrenalin of the 
other. Both of these areas demand that the subject use all of 
the information available to him. Tlve cognitive stories on the 
other hand ask the subject to get inside the head of another and 
in so doing to either foi-get or supress what is inside of his o\m 
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head. The -penny c^^Gssing game demands thrxt t)ie child consider 
vhat the other will do and hov: his ovn actions v/ilL affect the 
actions of the other (reciprocal role-talcing). 

Moral judgment poses the same dilen'ima; all four of the moral 
Judgment areas seek to investj.cate a entailer aspect of the 
child's more general understanding of the distinctions necessary 
to make higher level decisions in situations of moral conflict. 
The four areas, hov;ever, do not inherently tap into the same 
morality hag. Understanding the notion of blamev;orthiness 
demands that the child can make basic distinctions between the 
story characters' actions, and that he has learned to assign 
some socially sanctioned value to their deeds. 

Restitution 5 on the other hand, asks the child to decide, 
Blamev/orthiness being enuo,!^ which person deser\''es the most 
punishment or anger when what tney do after transgression is not 
equivalent. Intent ionaiity goes even further and asks the sub- 
Oect to consider 3 consequence being equal j the persor^s motive in 
doing his mischief. This is a subtle distinction which becomes 
even more complicated when differing consequences are added to 
the situations for then the subject must cope with discrepancies 
that pull in opposite directions, i.e.^ it is better to do a 
misdeed accidentally than on purpose, but it is also better to 
do a little wrong than a big wrong, 

Piaget (1932) and Kohlberg (1969) both state that role- 
taking is a necessary prerequisite for moral judgment, but 
neither delineates what kind of role-taking is required, nor for 
which areas of moral judgment it is important. From the 
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d.i/jcussion above, one v;ould predict that the rr;orc social- 
co'^nitive diiricnsions of role-takii^f:, affective and cognitive 
role -taking; vould be most logically related to moral judgment 
as they center on the child ability to perceive another's 
feclin^^s, motivations, and thoughts. 

Moral Judgment itself can he- divided into tvio raajor areas, 
Hestitutivc or Retributive justice, dealing vitli the system of 
rev/ards and punichnaents dispensed \:hen a wronn; doing has oc- 
curred or the laws of society have been violated, and Distri- 
butive justice dealing v;ith hov the goods and services of 
society are to be divided. Role-taking should logically be re- 
quired for botli as one must consider the perspectives of all 
the parties involved in making decisions about punishment, 
sharing and fairness. This study investigated some of the more 
basic considerations one must take account of in Restitutive or 
Retributive justice. -It is possible that of the four dimensions 
explored heriJ, not all require role-taking ability on the part 
of the child. Blamev;orbhiness , or the assignment of guilt (in 
the legal, not psychoanalytic sense) has been identified as the 
first of these dimensions to emerge developmentally (irv/in and 
Moore, I97I; lr\nn and Hill, 1972). Blameworthiness does not 
require the subject to actively consider the roles of both culprit 
and victim, however, only to identify v;ho the culprit is. Resti- 
tution demands that the subject consider two individuals si- 
multaneously, but again focuses on identifying vhat they did 
after transgressing. It may be that role-taking is not of as 
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great importance for these two dimensions as it is in Intention- 
alicy where the differences are in motivation prior to the mis- 
'dccd rather than in response to the misdeed, Intent-Cousoquencc 
involves even more consideration of the difference in roles as 
both motivation and consequence vary. The nature of the moral 
judgment scores do not allow us to look at the relation of the 
various role-taking tasks to the individual moral judgment sub- 
categories, but we can see which role-taking areas relate to 
total moral judgment scores. 

There is little evidence for a general hypothesis that role- 
taking is a necessary prerequisite for moral judgment. While 
children high in moral judgment do tend to be high in role- 
taking (as is indicated by the scores of middle-class children 
and girl subgroups in table 2) the reverse is also true--for middle- 
class and lower class children and for girls (table 1). The re- 
lation would seem to reflect the overall positive correlation 
between these two variables for the girls in the sample. There 
is, however, one indication of support for a "prerequisite" 
hypothesis; for all subgroups of children, those high in moral 
judgment did well on the cognitive stories and game (see table 2). 
This was true for boys as well as for girls despite the fact 
that for boys, overall moral judgment and role-taking were nega- 
tively correlated. It would seem that some sophistication in 
cognitive role-taking may be a prerequisite for competency in 
moral judgment. 

ERIC 



Selir*an ( 1971a) fo'ond that role-tekinc ^^as a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for moral judgment during middle- 
childhood. The present study suggests that further study is 
needed v/ith regard to the ontological develop;nent of these two 
concepts in relation to each other. 

The I^o 2e of 10. in I^ole-takin']; 
and iMOral Juur.nont 

IQ played but a minor role in the correlation between rolo- 

taking and moral judg:nent (.0^4- of the total corrfilatlon) j» which 

was a little sui-prising as IQ has been found to bo positively 

correlated v/ith both role-ttiking and moral judgment with older 

children. IQ was uxrrelated to role-taking for lower-class 

corrclHtion for middle-cldss boys (.62). The mean 10 for middle- 
class boys was seven points above tho sample mean, indicating 
that IQ may be related to role-taking onlj^ when the brighter 
chilren are heavily represented in tlie popuirition, yet only 
eight of the 20 subjects with an IQ of ove:: }l6 scovcd in the 
top third on role-taking when data for the total sarriple is 
inspected. 

Moral Judpncnt ); irt)r;nGio no 

This study provides further support for earlier studies of 
moral under r/caiiding in young children. Fivo-year-olds seem to 
best understand the novion of Blameworthiness .followed closely 
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by Restitution and to a lesser extent Intentionality. The 
Intent-Consequence catef^^ory proved too difficult for all of the 
children in this sample. These findings lend support to the 
developmental findings of Irvin and Moore (l9Tl) and Irwin and 
Hill (1971) that Blameworthiness emerges first in children 
follov;cd by Re5?titution end Intcntionality, and of Armshy (l97l), 
Iving (1971) and Gutkin (1972) that an understanding of Intcntion- 
ality precedes understanding of Intent-Consequence, 

Intent ionality v;as the only catccory that showed any dif- 
ferences between the sub/^roup:;. Lov/er-class children and boys 
understood the concept better than middle-class children and 
girls. It may be that lov;er-class children, because many of 
them must fend for themselves or take on responsibility for 
yr.vvr.r^er p;ibo n-ore often tbfm tho^x^ iMiduUi-c'5ti..^j; covjnt^rrpar'os . 
are forced to consider the intent of others more f^^equently on a 
day to day basis. Being responciblo, and held accoui^table, for 
another child tv;o or three ho-urs a day or more is quite differ- 
ent from just playing with a sib for the same length of time. 
Although the sex difference was not as great, the same kind of 
"experience" factors could be involved. Boys rough-house and 
join in physical activity more than girls and may encounter 
situations where "I didn't do it," voiced in all earnestness 
by a to-be-pounded- upon child, drives the intent home a little 
closer . 

If one looks at the individual stories in the Intcntion- 
ality category, a significant difference emerges between the 



stories that holds true for all subgroups. The story that re~ 
ceived the highest number of just responses involved a ease 
where the damage to the objeet v;as permanent; the glacs v;as 
broken and eould not be restored or repaired; it eould '.aov/ever 
be replaced (providing it vrasn't an antique from Aunt Sarah). 
Next in order vas the story involving repairable damage; the 
elay boat eould be repaired but it couxd not lyC restored to its 
original form. The story least understood "wai; the one involving 
restorable damage; the puzzle eould be put together exaetly sis 
it vas before; the only thin/^ lost vas the time it v;ould take 
to put it baek together. 

It is possible that, had all of the stories involved eon- 
sequcnees of the magnitude of the first story, i.e., permanent 
dama^co, that more ehildren v/ould have done ve].l on the Intention- 
ality dimension. Perhaps something as minor as a puzzle being 
dumped out, aeeidentally or on purpose, is not enough to bother 
vith. It seems likely that the child is guided by the faee value 
of the eonsequenees. Adults are more likely to look upon a 
broken glass with greater disfavor than a spilled puzzle, so it 
seems reasonable that vhen the ehild is asked to judge an 
objeetive situation (sans emotional impaet or ego involvement) he 
would employ the magnitude -of -damage rule of thumb. 

Intent^-Connequene e , The Intent-Consequenee stories stood 
alone as incomprehensible to all of the cubjeets. The analysis 
of varianee indicated a significant class effect for this di- 
mension, with middle-class children scoring higher than lower- 
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clasG children. Neither G^oup, however, seemed to understand 
the concept, or perhaps the criterion It vould be of interest 
to explore further the possibility that iniddle-class children 
actually do attain an understanding of Intent-Consequence before 
their lover-class counterparts. Studies by Boehm (1962), Boel"im 
and Nass (19^2), Johnson (196?), Lerner (1937) and MacRae (195^+) 
suf^gest that this may be the case. 

Role^-Taj^in^ Dimensions 

The data from this study suggests that affective and cog- 
nitive role-taking may emerge before perceptual role-taking;; in 
young children. All of the subgroups performed above chance in 
both areas v;hile none of the subgroups performed above chance on 
perceptual role-taking. There are two factors that may account 
for this finding. The first relates to the child's own exper« 
ience. Feelings and emotions are frequently labeled for the 
child by adults both in terms of the child's emotional state 
and hov; others feel about things. With regard to conceptual 
role-taking, the child is aware of his ov;n cognitions, but also 
has other peoples' reasons verbalized for him by parents and 
teachers. This happens for all children to some extent, but per- 
haps most often for children whose parents use inductive child 
rearing techniques. It is seldom, however, that another's per- 
ceptual perspectives are labeled for the child. 

A second factor may relate to the complexity of the various 
areas. A child's own feelings, emotions and thoughts do not 
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inter Tore with his ability to relate to another's feelings, 
emotions or thouf.hts as much as his physical perceptions do. In 
the latter area he alvays has his own visual perspective stand- 
ing in front of him and he has to mentally push it aside and 
try to "see" the other person's visual orientation. Perceptual 
role-taking does not involve affect or relating to another's 
motives or thoughts* it is a mental manipulation of time and 
space. The child quite literally has to put himself in the 
place of another without relying on his own feelings or social 
experiences. To perform these tasks correctly, he has to be 
aware that the other vould not see the same view he sees, form 
a mental picture of what the other's per:'^pective would look like, 
and match the other's perspective with tlie correct picture. 

T^'^o rTiOT^v'i.l j**?'T:or:t "•rr ^c'^ or-?^» folio-- thr» ^^^ar^e p-ttv'rn in 
terms of degree of complexity. Blameworthiness represents what 
may be the first step in acquiring judgaental abilities that 
can be called upon in making moral judgnients"*"^he notion of 
identifying an act as "wrong^' and a person as responsible for 
its execution. Restitution, on the other hand, gcas beyond the 
act itself and asks the child to make judgments about the 
efficacy '^f the transgressor's response to his wongdoing when 
the response of the two transcressors is not the same. In- 
tent ionality involves yet another component; the child must 
recognize that a wrong has occurred and move beyond the extcrnol 
act (as in Restitution) to the internal motive. He must further 
consider the nature of the deed (misdeed or good deed), Intent- 
Consequence adds a further factor by varying the damage done. 



Thus with both role-taking and lu^ral judgment, there is a 
direct parallel between the concepts most easily understood by 
the child and the number of factors he must consider. The fever 
the factors or less ccanplicated the con-jept, the easier it is 
for the child to comprehend it and the better he performs on 
the related tasks. 
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STUDY II 

Tne second study looked at age as a variable and investigated the rela- 
tion between role-taking and moral judgment in five- and seven-year-olds. 
Affective cognitive and perceptual role-taking were studied in relation to 
the moral judgment dimensions of intent ionality and restitutive justice. 
These two dimensions were selected from the eleven moral judgment dimensions 
discussed by Piaget for the following reasons: (l) There was evidence from 
research the.t they were developmental in nature, (?) they could be examined in 
the context of a single story presented in a simplified story format for 
young children, and (3) they were logically as well as structurally related 
to role-taking. 

Method 

The subjects of this study were 3^ kindergarten and 38 second grade 
children frcn; tvc Guburban New York 5Caool£>. Kalf 01 t;aca group were girls — 
the other half boys. The mean age for the kindergarten Ss was 70 months. The 
mean age of the second grade children was 95 months. 

Role -Taking Tasks 

Most of the tasks used to assess role-taking weve refinements of tasks 
used in Study I. Perceptual role^taking was assessed using the tasks developeu 
by Tanaka (1966} described earlier. Two practice items were added and 

the task was lengthened from four items to eight items. 

Conceptual role-taking was measured using two types of tasks. The first 
type consisted of four stories following the same format as used for cogni- 
tive Task 2 in Study I. ' 

The second type of conceptual role-taking task was an elaborated hiding 
and guessing game originally developed by Flavel (1968) and refined by Kuhn 
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(1972). The subjects' task was to guess which of two boxes--a box with 10^ TP- 
it or a box with 25^--another child would choose. In the previous cognitive 
task the subject simply had to take the perspective of another (S — >0) . In 
this task the subject could demonstrate a higher level of role -taking by not 
only taking the perspective of another but also modifying his behavior ac- 
cordingly. For example, in the guessing part of the game, the child could 
say that when it was his turn to choose he would choose the 10^ box because 
the ot'ier fellow would think he ^,/ould choose the most money and therefore 
take the money out of the 25^ box to trick him. This kind of thinking can 
be indicated as S-^O-^S. 

The Ss responses were tape-recorded and scored by stages outlined by 
Kuhn (1972). V/hen there was a difference between the stage assigned to the 
hiding item and the stage assigned to the guessing item the subject's highest 
stage V7QS used to represent his mode of thinking. 

Affective role-taking was the same as the tasks used in Study I, with more 
items added and the format streamlined. 

Moral Judgment Stories 

There were eight illustrated moral judgment stories similar to those 
used in Study I. In half the stories both characters did the damage by acci- 
dentj^oiid in the other half one character did the damage by accident while 
the Other did it on purpose. This was counterbalanced so that in half of the 
stories in each category the damage was equal, and in the other half the 
damage was unequal with the character doing the misdeed intentionally doing 
less damage (this is the classic Piagetian model referred to as Intent- 
Consequence in Study l). 
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After each story the subject was asked which character in the story v/as 
tne naughtiest and why. Then he was asked to pick a punishment for the 
character he selected as naughty from one based on expiative or one based on 
restitutive justice. 

Moral judgment stories were scored on Intent ionality and Restitution* 
Subject's responses were scored as 2 points for "Just" choice and rationale, 
1 point for an appropriate choice only, and 0 points for an inappropriate 
choice. Subjects who selected punishments based on restitutive justice were 
given 1 point and those who selected punishment based on expiative justice 
were given 0 points. 

Results 

The results of this study are prosented in three parts: the first part 
is concerned with the relation between role taking and moral judgment, the 
second part focuses on the analyses of role-taking tasks and the last part 
describes the findings from the moral judgment analyses. 

Relation Between Role-Taking & Moral Judgmen"^ 

It was hypothesized that there would be a positive relation between total 
role-taking and moral judgment scores. This relation remained significant 
even with I.Q. partialled out (.30, p< .01). It was also hypothesized that 
there would be a stronger relation between role-taking and moral judgment 
for Y-year-olds than for 5-year-olds. This hypothesis was not supported 
since the correlation for Y-year-olds was lower (.06) than the correlation 
for 5-year-olds (.23). 

A more refined analysis was done to determine the relation between types 
Of role-taking and moral judgment (see Table 8). The analysis revealed that 
the most significant relation existed between cognitive role-taking tasks and 
moral judgment (p<-05 for the stories and p<.01 for the game). 
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TABLE 8 

CHI SQUARE TEST OF INDEPENDENCE BETWEEN CHILItREN HIGH AND LOW ON 
MORAL JUDGMENT (MJ) AND THOSE HIGH AJ^D LOW ON ROLE-TAKING (RT) 





Variables 


Observed 


Expected 




p 


Moral 


Judgment and Role-Taking Totals 












High MJ-High RT 
High MJ-Low RT 
Low MJ-High RT 
Low MJ-Low RT 


12 

13 
11 
36 


7.96 

17-0i+ 
15.0^^ 
31.96 


3.58 


.10 


Moral 


Judgment and Affective Role-Taking 












High MJ-High RT 
High MJ-Low RT 
Low MJ-High RT 
Low MJ-Low RT 


10 

15 
10 

37 


6.93 
18.07 

33.93 


2.88 


.10 


Moral 


Judgment and Cognitive Role-Taking (Stories) 










High MJ-High RT 
High MJ-Low RT 
Low MJ-High RT 
Low MJ-Low RT 


14 

11 

Ik 

33 


9.72 
15.28 
18.28 
28.72 


4.72 


.05 


Moral 


Judgment and Cognitive Role Taking (Game) 








• 


High MJ-High RT 
High MJ-Low RT 
Low MJ-High RT 
Low MJ-Low RT 


21 

k 

25 
22 


15.96 
9.0I+ 
30.dk 
16.96 


6.75 


.01 


Moral 


Judgment and Perceptual Role Taking 












High MJ-High RT 
High MJ-Low RT 
Low MJ-High RT 
' Low MJ-Low RT 


9 

16 
15 
32 


8.32 
16.68 
15.68 
31-32 


.12 


.80 
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If one looks at how the children who scored in the upper third in moral 
^ixidgment fared on role-taking, a chi square analysis showed that high scores 
on moral judgment were significant .y related to high scores on ^.he cognitive 
role-taking stories for 7-year-olds (p<;.02) and girls (p<.00l), to the 
cognitive role taking game for 7-year-olds (p< ,01) and boys (p < .01) and to 
perceptual role-taking for boys (PC05). There were no significant relations 
for the 5-year-olds scoring in the upper third on moral judgment with any of 
the role-taking dimensions (see Table 9). 't'his may be due to the small 
number of 5-year-olds who scored in the upper third of the total sample, 

Role-Taking Tasks 

It was hypothesized that 7-year-olds would have more role-taking skill 
than 5-year-olds. This hypothesis was generally supported by an analysis of 
Variance yielding significant main effects for age in total role-taking 
(p<.Ol), affective role-taking (p<.05), and cognitive role-taking (p<.001). 
Perceptual role-taking had significant (p-<1.05) main effects for sex only 
(see Table 10). The failure to find age effects on perceptual role-taking may 
reflect the bimodal distribution of perceptual role-taking scores for the 7- 
year-olds. 

The mean I.O. on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) for the sample 
was 112. There were no significant differences among the mean I.Q.'s for 
subgroups divided by age or sex. 

The correlation between role -taking andl.Q. for all the children was .51 
(p-<.00l). This significant correlation. was primarily due to the significant 
correlation for 5-year-old girls and 7-year-old boys. 
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CHI SQUARE TEST OF IMDEPENDENCE FOR CHILDRETI SCORING IN THE 
..UPPER THIRD ON MORAL JTUDGMEIfr BS-r.-ZEEN DIFFERENCES IN TIE 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN SCORING IN THE UPPER THIRD OR 
LOWER TWO-THIRDS ON ROLB-TAKING FOR 
AGE AND SEX SEPAR.WELY 





Role -Taking Subgroups 


Lower 2/3 


Upper 1/3 




p 



Total Kole-Taking 



5 Years 


1 


0 


.17 


.70 


7 Years 


12 


11- 


2.20 


.20 


Girls 


8 


5 


.16 


.70 


Boys 


5 


6 


2.25 


.20 



Affective Role -Taking 



5 Years 


1 


0 


.17 


.70 


7 Years 


13 


10 


1.08 


.30 


Girls 


9 


h 


. .Oh 


.90 




c 
J 


c 




.20 



Cognitive Role-Taking (Stories) 



5 Years 


1 


0 


.17 


.70 


7 Years 


10 


13 


5.62 


.02^ 


Girls 


3 


10 


11.23 


,001-^ 


Boys 


8 


.. 3 


.18 


.70 


Ltive Role-Taking (Games) 










5 Years 


0 


1 


1.36 


.30 


7 Years 


1^ 


19 


9.78 


.01^ 


Girls 


3 


10 


3.77 


.10 


Boys 


1 


10 


7.36 


.■0B<- 



Perceptual Role -Taking 



5 Years 


1 


0 


.17 


.70 


7 Years 


lU 


9 


.35 


.70 


Girls 


11 


2 


1.91 


.20 


Boys 


1+ 


7 


^♦.59 


.05^ 
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TABLE 10 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ROLE-TAKING SCORES 





oource 


ax 


DO 


Mo 


F 


Total Role -Taking 










Age 


1 


283.57 


283.57 


8.85^ 


Sex 


1 


81;. 50 


81+.50 


2.63 


Age X Sex 


1 


1.90 


1.90 


.00 


Witnm 


OO 


2I0O.O4 


32.06 




Affective Role -Taking 










Age 


1 


51.65 


. 51.65 


6.19^ 


Sex 


1 


I+.5O 


l^.50 




Age X Sex 


1 


3.13 


3.13 


• 37 


11*5 V\ 4 

wixnin 


(X) 


POY . lO 


o.3'+ 




Cognitive Role -Taking 










Age 


1 


73.23 


73.23 


30.iil*^ 


Sex 


1 


.68 


.68 


.28 


Age X Sex 


1 


5.21^ 


5.21^ 


2.17 


Within 


68 


163.73 


2.hl 




Pec "!eptual Role Taking 










Age 


1 


1.20 


1.20 


.06 


Sex 


1 


110.01 


110.01 


5.63^ 


Age X Sex 


1 


29.55 


29.55 


1.51 


Within 


68 


1329.89 


19.56 





P<.05 



" p <.oi 

^ p<.001 
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Moral Judgment Tasks 
An analysis of variance of moral judgment scores showed main effects of 
age for total moral Judgment (p < .001) and intent iona lit y (p<.00l). This 
tends to support the hypothesized difference between 5-year-olds and 7-year-olds 
on moral judgment. However, the analysis of restitution scores indicated a 
significant (p< .05) age by sex interaction and no significant main effects 
due to age (see Table li). 

TABLE 11 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MORAL JUDGMENT SCORES 



Source 


df 


ss 


MS 


T 


Total Moral Judgment 




• 






Age 






x.-t\jO . x<j 


r-- C 


Sex 


1 


11.68 


11.68 


.54 


Age X Sex 


1 


5.24 


5.24 


.2h 


Within 


68 


li+75.22 


21.69 




Intentionality 










Age 


1 


1215.16 


1215.16 


93. 60^" 


Sex 


1 


10.89 


10.89 




Age X Sex 


1 


9.10 


9.10 


.70 


Within 


68 


882.85 


12.98 




1 

Restitution 










Age 


1 


13.63 


13.63 


2.I13 


Sex 


1 


.01 


.01 


.00 


Age x Sex 


1 


28. ill 


28. lU 


5.02^ 


Within 


68 


380.87 


5.60 





a 


P 


.05 


b 




.01 




P 




P 


.001 



The correlation between total moral judgment and I.Q. was ,21 which 
showed only a borderline significance at the .10 level. Moreover, the 
correlation between moral judgment and I.Q. was not significant for any of 
the subgroups. 

The item analysis of moral judgment tasks (see Table 12) indicated that 
the accident-accident category with unequal datnage was the most difficult 
type of item for both age groups. 

TABLE 12 *, 

DIFFICULTY LEVELS OF MORAL JUDGMENT ITEMS FOR EACH AGE GROUP 
AND IKTENTIOIIALITY (l) AND RESTITUTION (R) 



Age and Dimensions 
Moral Judgment Stories 5 years 7 Years 



Variations 


Items 


I 


R 


I 


R 




2 


• 56 


•73 


•97 


'95 


Equal Damage 


5 


M 


.hi 


.92 


.Ih"" 


Accident-Purpose 


1 


.26 


.53 . 


. .63 


.87 


Unequal Damage 


8 




-56 


.84^ 


.76 


Accident- Accident 


6 


.hi 


.68 


.97 


.63 


Equal Damage 


7 




.hi 


.97 


.61 


Acc ident -Acc ident 


"3 




.hi 


.eh . 


.16 


Unequal Damage 


h 


.09^ 


.68 


.37^ 


.63 


Koto. — Levels 


of significance 


for difference 


in proportion. 





* P<.05 
^ P<.01 
^ p <.0Ol 
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Discussion 

The present investigation of the relation "between role-taking and 
morel jxzdgment in young children found a significant correlation between 
these variables. The strongest relation was between cognitive role- 
taking and moral judgment. In addition 7-ye.ar-olds had higher scores 
than 5-year-old5 on all streas of role-taking except the perceptual tasks, 
and 7-year-olds had higher scores than 5-year-olds on total moral judg- 
ment and inteiitionality but not on restitution. 

Relation L^^-tween Role-Taking and Moral Judgment 

Although the significant correlation (r=.36, p< .001) between role- 
taking and moral judgment lends support to the theoretical notion that these 
variables are related, the relation was not significant when the sample was 
divided by age and sex. A more interesting analysis is the relation of 
specific dimensions of role-talcing as they relate to moral judgment, especially 
since the various role-taking tasks were assessing quite different aspects 
of role-taking ability — affective role-taking required the child to understand 
the feelings of another, cognitive role-taking demanded that the child 
understand the knowledge of another and in the cognitive game modify his 
behavior on the basis of that knowledge, and perceptual role-taking required 
the child to coanprehend the visual perspective of another. The results in- 
dicated that cognitive role-taking and to a lesser extent affective role- 
taking were most strongly related to moral Judgment. This supports the 
findings reported in Study I, and it supports the idea that it is the socia3r 
cognitive aspects of role-taking that are more related to moral judgment 
rather than perceptual role-taking which is less dependent on social experience. 
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This study provides support for Seljnan's (l971a) thesis that role- 
talcing is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for moral judgment and 
points out a weaioiess in the SeLnan study. Selman used only cognitive role- 
taking tasks and found a significant relation between role-taking and moral 
judgment. This study suggested that cognitive role-taking was indeed related 
to moral jxidgment, but further showed that affective role-taking was also 
related to moral judgment, while perceptual role-taking was lonrelated. Role- 
taking, therefore, must not be discussed as only a summary variable but muct 
be analyzed according to its individual dimensions. 

There was a significant relation found between role-taking and in- 
tentionality but not restitution. It could be that intent ionauLity re- 
quires more understanding of another's point of view than restitution. 
Age and Sex Differences on Role-Taking and Moral Judgment 

It is clear that there are developmental differences between 5- and 7- 
year-olds on cognitive and affective role-takixig as well as the intention- 
ality dimension of moral judgment. There was no difference bie*l;wee the 5- 
and 7-year-olds on the perceptual role-taking tasks. Tanaka (1966) and 
Kingsley (1971 ) have found that perceptual role-taking as measured by the 
tasks in this study did not generally emerge until 9 or 10 years of age. It 
may be that the task was too difficult for the children in this study, al- 
though, all of the 7-year-olds passed the practice tasks with no apparent 
difficulty. It seems that 7-year-olds respond without reflection in what 
appears to them to be a very easy task, and therefore select the egocentric 
response instead of taking the visual perspective of the other child. 

The failure to find a developmental trend for the restitution dimension 
could indicate that this dimension is already consolidated by 5 years of age. 
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There is some support for this interpretation in studies (irvrLn & Hill, 1971; 
Irvrin & Moore, 1972) which indicate that children as young as k years of age 
demonstrate an understanding of restitution. 

There were no sex differences found on the moral judgment dimensions; 
although, there was a sex by age interaction on restitution, and "boys per- 
formed better on the perceptual role-taking task than girls. GeMeralJy, in 
the literature on role-taking and moral judgment, sex has not been an im- 
portant variable. 

IQ As It Relates to Role-Taking and MoraJL Judgment 

The present stud;^' found that there was a stronger relation between IQ 
and role-taking (r=.51, P ^ .001) than between IQ and moral Judgment (r-.21, 
p< .10). This is in agreement with the findings of Study I (IQ was signifi- 
cantly related to role-taking but not to moral judgment) and further indi- 
cates that the significant relation between IQ and moral judgment found by 
others (e.g. Abel, 19^1; Boehm, I962; Johnson, I962; MacRae, 195^; V/hitemah 
& Kosier, I96I+) may have resulted because they examined IQ and moral judg- 
ment in older children. It seems that there is a trend emerging which 
reflects the consolidation of cognitive structure of the child as he moves 
from preoperational to operational thought. In this case, there was no 
significant relation between IQ and moral judgment in 5-year-olds, borderline 
significance for a combined group of 5^ and 7-year-olds, and a significant 
relation between the two variables by middle childhood. 

Role-Taking and Moral Judgment Dimensions 

The evidence provided by this study indicates that role-taking and moral 
judgment are both summary variables and that one cannot talk about either 
variable in broad general terms but must delineate what dimension of role- 
id 
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or moraJ. juc^ent is of importance to the particular question under study. 
Jforeover, it points to the need for precise definitions of these constructs 
ani the use of common instruments if research in this area is to make any 
progress. 

There was a trend in this study for children to perform "better on the 
affective and cognitive dimensions than on the perceptual role-taking di- 
mension. This is also in agreement w .th the findings of Study I where it 
was suggested that this was the result of two factors, the child's own ex- 
perience and the complexity of the task. 

Cronbach (1955) has criticized the literatiire on role-taking in adults 
because investigators have failed to differentiate success achieved by role- 
taking and success achieved by assumed similarity of self and other. This 
may partly explain vrhy the affective and cognitive (stories) role-taking 
tasks were relatively easy tasks forthe 5- and 7-year-olds in this stucSy. 
The cognitive game overcame this criticism and this is perhaps why it was 
a difficult task for both groups. 

A close examination of the moral judgment items indicated that the classical 
Piagetian intentionality model — both characters doing something accidentally 
but the character with the good intent doing more damage than the character 
with bad intent — was the most difficult for both age groups. It was also 
found that there was not a significant difference between 5- and 7-year-olds 
in the'.r use of damage as an exploJiation for their choice of naughty char- 
acters. Placet would predict that damage would be used by the younger children 
more than the older children. Perhaps the 7-year-olds were not cognitively 
mature enough for the difference to be significant. 
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Sugp;eGtions for Future Pesearch 

In summary, this sr.udy suQ^ests that further research on 
the relation of role-taking to moral judgment is varranted, and 
that five-year-olds are in a transitional stage, but have, some 
ability to perform on both kinds of instruments. Future studies 
V7ould do veil to include tlie follovring if the relation betvecn 
these two variables is to be more fully understood: 

1. extend the age range to include five, six, and seven- 
year-olds so that the role-taking-moral judgment relation could 
be more completely underr ood. 

2. include a measure >f cognitive functioning so that one 
might determine v/hether the onset of role-taking is tied to the 
child *s level of cognitive matrj^ity. 

3. expand the number of stories in each of the moral judg- 
ment dimensions so that the individual moral judgment dimensions 
could be related to the separate role-taking areas. 

sort out the subtD.e differences within the moial judg- 
ment categories, e.g., the nature of the damage (repairable, 
restorable, replaceable) or the nature of the misdeed (ignoring 
limits, disobeying coirjnands, or willful m£.levolence) , 
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5. develop a third type of coc^nitive task that represents 
an additional cognitive component. This task should require the 
child to use additional information (rather than discount it as 
in the stories) and in so doing to require the child to put him- 
self in the place of another. The Parker Brothers game of "Clue" 
is an exami:)le of the kind of task needed. The experimenter's 
job would be systematically to investigate the child 'r. strategy 
in playing the game. 

6. systematically investigate reasoning behind the child's 
responses in both moral judgment and role-taking tasks. This 
information v/ould allow one to map out different levels in the 
child's ontological devclo}pment of these concepts rnd to identify 
the factors that are of primary importance at each level. 

Qnop tV*e*?f^ factors h^ve b'^^n inv^^tig'^'t'^d^ otV^er stu'?. to*^ 
can look at the role of the peer group in relation to moral 
development and role-taking, whether the child's level of under- 
standing is the same witli regard to his own and another's be- 
havior, whether degree of maturity in moral understanding is re- 
lated to degree of maturity in moral behavior during early and 
middle childhood, and whether the Kohlberg stages v/ould hold 
true in situations directly related to the child's experience 
rather than to conflict situations Kolilberg presents such as the 
Heinz story which pits grand larceny against impending death. 

The current focus in moral deveaOi)ment is on the older 
child's judgmc^nt in situ'itions of moral conflict. There is also 
a need to study how the child defines concepts such as justice, 
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fairness, and morality, v/hat kinds of situations he makes a con- 
scious decision about and which he merely reacts to, and what he 
understands about ho^v his actions will affect others. There has 
been but scant rec;carch on moral understanding in younc children. 
It deserves careful, systematic study if we are to put together 
a more complete picture of moral growth and development. 
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